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preserved in their entirety except the Waythandaya, and even that is
extant with only two scenes missing, while respecting the lost scenes
themselves some accounts are preserved. His works have been also
studied widely and editorial prefaces to his works offer adequate
accounts of his life and writings. Moreover, many courtiers of U Pon
Nya's time are still living, and from them first-hand accounts have
been obtained by scholars of the present day. After all, U Pon Nya's
period is very recent.1

For the decadent period, 1878 to 1886, I was dependent on oral
accounts of the plays until I went to England. Printing came
into general use in Burma during this period and very great
numbers of plays were printed. From the Government register
of published books we learn that as many as three or four editions
of 5,000 copies each of the more famous plays of the period
were sold out a few weeks after publication. Yet search as I
might, I could not find any copies of the plays in Burma. I discovered
later that every one of the more famous plays, with, about a
hundred less-known plays of the period, are happily preserved in the
British Museum. Incidentally, I found that the oral accounts
regarding them were correct.

References to historical events and to non-dramatic works made
in the thesis are taken from standard works.

As regards my dependence on oral tradition, there is this to be
said. The oral accounts of a less civilized nation may be more
imaginative than accurate, but with the Burmese everything points to
the reliability of the tradition. After all, it goes back to only about
two hundred years, and the intervening period is not so long as to
undermine human memory. Moreover, as I have said, the truth of
the tradition can be ascertained from other sources. It should be
remembered that in a country where printing was not in general use
until about 1860, and records and literary works were written on palm-
leaf and parchment, both of which are very liable to destruction by

1 My chief informants for the period are:

1.  Myothawundauk-kadaw, wife of the Myothawundauk, who distinguished
himself in the defence of the palace during the Myingun Rebellion mentioned
in the chapter on U Pon Nya.  She was a lady-in-waiting at court during the
last two reigns.

2.   My mother's elder brother.   My maternal grandfather was Naymyo
Thiri Kyawhtin Nawyahta, Minister for Revenue at Minhla, and an * honorary
poet to the court' in the last two reigns.